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FOREWORD 


\ X 7 iru its large area and sparse population Brazil faces fundamental educa- 

tion problems as varied and acute as can be found anywhere in the 
world. Brazilian educators are attacking their problems vigorously, and the 
new methods they are working out may be watched with profit by their 
colleagues abroad. 

Certain elements in the Brazilian approach strike the outsider. One is the 
balance that is maintained between school and adult education. The provi- 
sion of universal and adequate primary schooling is a goal for all governments; 
but while this is being achieved an adult education campaign has a large part 
to play—in increasing community interest, preventing relapse into illiteracy 
and so on. It is also true that adult education has a raison d’étre of its own; and 
to co-ordinate an adult campaign and the development of primary schooling 
in a national programme for fundamental education is always a difficult 
problem for administrators. Brazil’s concept of fundamental education and 
method of organizing a campaign are noteworthy. Emphasis is laid on planning 
and measurement—nearly all the work is built on a solid basis of statistical 
fact—and the varied interests of communities—in literacy, better health, 
farming—are linked together. 

Another achievement lies in the full use of available media. The textbooks 
and follow-up reading matter have been planned as part of a long-range pro- 
gramme. Films and filmstrips fit into the same scheme and the radio ‘Univer- 
sity of the Air’ supplements them. 

With this active direction and production at the centre there is correspond- 
ing activity in the field—in the building of rural schools, the development of 
local or state campaigns, and so on. Within the small compass of the Bulletin 
we can give no more than a sample of Brazilian experience. We hope to extend 
this by detailed reports of field studies in later issues—but the broad outlines 
traced here may already help educators to follow up special interests on their 
own. Dr. Lourengo Filho offers, at the end of his article, to provide further 
information and advice to all enquirers. 


THE ADULT EDUCATION CAMPAIGN IN BRAZIL 


; by M. B. Lourengo FitHo 


GENESIS 


INCE 1947 Brazil has been carrying out a large-scale campaign for adult 
education. What brought this movement to birth was primarily the high 
illiteracy rate revealed by the 1940 National Census, when it became apparent 
that, despite optimistic estimates, the proportion of the Brazilian population 
fifteen years of age or over and still unable to read or write was over 55 per cent. 
In fact, however, the Campaign in its present form is less concerned with 
this aspect than with the state of fundamental education as a whole in Brazil, 
where the position is somewhat similar to that in many other countries on the 
American continent: slow development of the elementary school system; 
irregular school attendance; and an insufficient total schooling of children, 
the average duration being no more than eighteen months. 

The shortcomings of the present elementary school system may be set down, 
in great part, to the country’s traditional administrative policies. Under the 
Empire the administration of elementary education in Brazil was entrusted 
to the Provinces, while under the Republic it has been in the hands of the 


One of the poster series to arouse public 
interest in the Campaign. 


MINISTE 


States, and the latter’s inadequate share of the national revenue has prevented 
the needed improvement of the educational system. However, such symptoms 
as irregular school attendance and abbreviated schooling reveal more serious 
social evils, amounting to what might be called atrophied cultural aspirations 
in large sections of the population. Such problems were bound to become 
urgent following the introduction, during the last fifteen years, of an advanced 
‘Labour’ policy, when a major discrepancy became apparent between the 
ideals aimed at by the law and the cultural and social—including consuming 
—capacity of a high percentage of the workers. ' 

To deal with both aspects of this serious problem, Brazil established in 1942 
the national fund for elementary education, with a view not only to improving 
regional systems of elementary education for children, but also—as to 25 percent 
of the fund’s income—to start educating the great masses of adolescent and 
adult illiterates. As far as children’s education is concerned, federal funds 
have been used since 1946 for building schools throughout the country; up 
to the end of last year 4,000 small rural schools had been constructed, and 
for this year over 2,000 are planned. The inclusion of elementary education for 
adolescent and adult illiterates within the scope of the fund made possible the 
campaign for adult education which has been under way since 1947, and which 
should accordingly be included in the total of the work financed by the fund. 


GENERAL SCHEME OF THE CAMPAIGN 


As the author of the present article had co-operated in the investigations which 
led to the formation of the National Fund for Elementary Education and 
defined its terms of reference, the Minister of Education, Dr. Clemente 
Mariani, decided to invite him to plan and execute the Campaign. Its basic 
principles are very simple and the whole emphasis is on realism. 

It consists essentially in a system of administrative co-operation between 
the Federal Government on the one hand and the State, Territorial and Federal 
District administrations on the other. The central Government supplies the 
money from the Fund and undertakes the general technical direction and 
the general supervision of the work; it plans, publishes and distributes teach- 
ing materials and prescribes terms of engagement and regulations for the 
teaching staff. The regional authorities, for their part, contribute to the Cam- 
paign by permitting the use of school premises in their respective jurisdictions, 
by immediate supervision through their school inspectors, and by participa- 
tion as agreed in the remainder of the work, for which purpose bilateral 
agreements are negotiated yearly as-required under the general programme 
adopted. 

In its general lines, the plan provides for two procedures :—firstly direct 
action by the authorities, and secondly work in co-operation with private 
bodies and individuals. The work is planned in two phases; first action on 
the widest scale and necessarily confined to the surface; and a second phase 
of greater intensity, though confined on occasion to those localities or regions 
where lines of least resistance can be exploited. 

The plan (duly executed) was for all government effort in the first two years 
to be directed to general action on the broadest scale covering the entire 
country, with the intention of mobilizing the public spirit of all classes and of 
serving as ‘shock’ treatment. Practical measures were to consist of the opening 
of 10,000 evening schools for adolescent and adult illiterates, distributed in 
the cities, towns and rural districts of all Brazilian administrations, with a 
sustained dramatized appeal for the co-operation of private persons, churches, 
associations and commercial, industrial and agricultural concerns. 


As this initial programme was gradually achieved, additional and more 
far-reaching educational activities were to be introduced with the aid of 
modern techniques of cultural dissemination, such as the press, the cinema, 
radio, the theatre, cultural missions, travelling libraries and community 
centres. This more intensive phase was really begun in 1949 and the work 
will be pushed forward in the coming year. 


ORGANIZATION 


Organization was based on two further very simple principles, maximum cen- 
tralization of planning and technical policy-making in matters fundamental to the 
movement’s basic objects and procedures, and maximum executive decentral- 
ization, with complete flexibility as regards regional needs and peculiarities. 

On the approval of the plan in January 1947, a National Adult Education 
Service was set up under the National Department of Education of the Min- 
istry, organized in four divisions:—(1) planning and control, (2) educational 
policy, (3) public relations, and (4) general administration. 

Similar services correspondingly organized were set up in the Federal 
District and in each state and territory for work in those areas, with local 
commissions in each administrative sub-area linked to them. 

At the inception of the Campaign two specialists from each regional service 
attended a meeting in Rio de Janeiro lasting two weeks, for the closer consid- 
eration of the objectives in view and the procedures to be followed. These 
meetings have been repeated annually to analyse the results of the work done 
in the previous year, and to discuss further stages in execution. In addition 
there are periodical visits by regional chiefs to the National Service, while 
specialists from the Ministry are detailed to carry out inspections in different 
parts of the country. 

This form of general organization has proved to be satisfactory, though 
still in large measure dependent on the administrative resources of individual 
states and territories. From 1948 onward, the Ministry of Education began 
making further small grants-in-aid for the expansion of the inspectorates of 
the various Federal units. : 

In the early days of the Campaign the emphasis was on doing something, 
regardless of imperfections or lacunae, and improving by degrees. The requests 
and demands of the public would result in improvements in the scheme itself, 
while the actual teaching would be improved through the experience gained 
by the instructors. 

Further, as far as the instructors were concerned, it was recommended 
that, in addition to directives in writing, regional courses and discussion 
groups be held for their benefit. Various states have held such courses, and 
the National Service itself organized one, the lessons and lectures given at 
which are being printed for distribution throughout the country. 


MATERIAL USED 


The preparation, production and distribution of teaching material was a big 
matter, because of the numbers of copies needed and the technical standards 
to be met. 

The Government was embarking, not on a mere anti-illiteracy drive, but 
on a campaign for ‘Adult Education’. Reading and writing were a means to 
the end and not the end itself, which was far wider in scope. The object to 
be kept in view was the raising of the cultural level of a large section of the 
population by dissemination of knowledge and techniques calculated to 


contribute to their better adjustment to their environment and age, and to 
teach men and women to live fuller lives. 

Even though this overriding goal might be achievable only when the full 
plan was in operation, there could be no question but that the material for 
distribution must from the first indicate the objectives— especially as regards 
health education, civic education and vocational training. However, in a 
country such as Brazil with a high proportion of illiteracy, the question of 
teaching reading had to be tackled decisively, the more so because it would 
be by the results achieved in this respect that the general public would assess 
the Campaign’s success. 

Two problems arose for immediate solution: that of preparing reading 
matter which would be extremely simple but so made up and presented as 
to be attractive to night school pupils after the day’s work; and that of arrang- 
ing the material in such a way as to induce instructors (to a great extent 
without special training) and volunteers to use it methodically. 

The fact that Portuguese, which is spoken by the entire population of 
Brazil, is of regular syllabic construction and written almost completely phon- 
etically greatly simplified the task. The Portuguese alphabet consists of 
23 consonants and five vowels, each having one phonetic value save only for 
the very slight modifications introduced by the fall of the tonic accent. The 
method indicated was clearly the ‘Basic’. A board of specialist teachers was 
able to compile the first reader in less than 30 days, with the help of investiga- 
tions carried out at an earlier date into the ‘minimum vocabulary of the 
average adult in Brazil’. Research by Dr. Frank Laubach was also of great 
help. 

The first text was entitled A First Guide to Reading, not Primer, to avoid 
aggravating the adult illiterates’ sense of inferiority, a primer being normally 
a schoolbook for children. Graduated lessons enable the pupil to grasp the 
mechanism of the regular syllabic construction of Portuguese, and make it 
possible for many adolescents and adults to teach themselves with the aid of 
illustrated keys, after the first five lessons have been explained. 

An interesting feature of this guide, from the point of view of reader-incen- 
tive, lies in the initial use of a small number of consonants only, so chosen as 
to allow the beginner to read some dozens of words and numerous useful 
sentences. After ten lessons a brief story can be read, even though the student 
still does not know all the signs and consonantal groups used in Portuguese. 
After 20 lessons, which the normal adolescent or adult masters in from six 
to eight weeks, he can read anything. 

This is followed by Knowledge, a Second Reading Guide, a connected story 
whose characters aré drawn from everyday life and face everyday problems 
of health, and work and of spiritual, civic and economic life. The text is given 
variety by the inclusion of anecdotes, popular rhymes and short poems; and 
lessons are again graduated in ascending order of difficulty from the point 
of view of vocabulary, syntax and intellectual content. Normally this second 
guide takes four months to work through, and so accounts for the rest of the 
year. However, in the case of a small proportion of pupils a Third Guide, 
Living, dealing with problems of citizenship, may also be utilized in the first 
year of studies. 

Other pamphlets were also prepared dealing, in the main, with the rearing 
of children, food and health education; the first year of the Campaign also 
saw the distribution of striking coloured posters on health education and 
rural hygiene. 

The following year a beginning was made on the preparation of a ‘visual 
teaching’ programme utilizing slide projectors, practical work being started 


in 1949. A total of 1,500 projectors was distributed, of which 500 were kerosene- 
operated for use in rural areas, the remainder using electricity. During 1949 
the Adult Education Service published a fortnightly wall-newspaper entitled 
Everybody’s Newspaper, and also began the organization of popular circulating 
libraries. In addition to book purchases, it published the first volume of a 
popular collection called A Start in Life, the true story of a man who only 
learnt to read when 17 years old, but who, at 28, is now the editor of an 
important newspaper in the Brazilian capital. 

There are at present other pamphlets in preparation on rural home indus- 
tries and technical training (workers’ handbooks) and publications on soil 
protection and conservation. 

Up to the end of 1949 the National Adult Education Service had printed 
and distributed more than 4,000,000 instructional publications. 


GENERAL RESULTS OBTAINED 


Three years of the Adult Education Campaign cost the Brazilian Government 
about 100 million cruzeiros or the equivalent of $5,000,000. 

Will the results justify this expense? 

In undertakings of this nature results must be examined from two points 
of view, the educational (in the narrower sense), where they are expressed 
in terms of the numbers of pupils entering and those completing the course 
successfully—i.e. new literates—and are thus accurately measurable; and that 
of the general effect on the public, more particularly as regards the cultural 
aspirations of the great mass of adolescent and adult illiterates for themselves, 
their children and their families; this can only be inferred from indirect 
evidence. 

From the first of these points of view, the figures speak for themselves. 
In 1947, there were 10,416 ‘Campaign’ schools in operation; in the following 
year there were 14,300; and in 1949 the number reached 15,300. In the first 
three years about 2,000,000 adolescents and adults enrolled (of both sexes, 

~ though with a heavy preponderance of males), and more than 1,000,000 people 
were taught to read and write. Even in the first year of the Campaign, when 
there were fewer schools, 609,996 pupils were enrolled, of whom 213,749 suc- 
cessfully passed formal examinations. These figures do not include those pupils 
who did not sit for examination but had attained the necessary standard, nor 
over 100,000 pupils who were taught to read and write by individual volun- 
teers. 

The initial cost per enrolment was about 60 cruzeiros, or $3, and the total 
cost per pupil successfully completing the course about 150 cruzeiros, or one 
third of the total cost per pupil completing the course in children’s public 
elementary schools. This is understandable in view of the fact that the extension 
schools use the premises of the elementary schools and benefit from the admin- 
istrative services already in existence for the latter. 

From the purely educational point of view there is no doubt that the results 
obtained are worth the expense; this is even clearer when they are examined 
from the point of view of their general effect in stimulating a desire for culture 
among large numbers of the very sections of the population most in need of it. 
Directors of education in the various states and territories are practically 
unanimous in testifying to an enhanced degree of interest in the public element- 
ary school wherever schools for adolescents and adults have been opened. 

The Director of Education of the state of Sergipe has said: “The greater 
degree of interest in the schools and the improved attendance of the children 
are proven facts which can only be attributed to the influence of the schools 


for adults’. According to the Director of Education of the state of Alagoas: 
‘The school extension movement has resulted in demands from many quarters 
for more schools for children’. ‘As a result of the Campaign’, says the Secretary 
of Education of the state of Sao Paulo, ‘we are having to build over 2,000 
elementary schools’. 

In some states of north-eastern Brazil where the school systems are poorer, 
the education authorities are using improvised premises for evening classes 
and running children’s schools in them by day; this expedient has resulted 
in the engagement of teachers by a number of states which previously had 
no schools of any kind. In addition, many local authorities which formerly 
paid little attention to public elementary education are now being led to 
open schools in increasing numbers. 

The publicity for popular education was intensive, and items published 
in 1947 and 1948 in the papers of Brazil’s two largest cities, Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo, alone were equivalent to more than 3,000 pages of a full-sized 
newspaper. The result was that institutions, industrial and commercial organ- 
izations and other bodies, which had never concerned themselves directly or 
indirectly with questions of popular education, began to take a heartening 
amount of interest in them. 


PRIVATE CO-OPERATION 


Another outcome of the Campaign is the interest taken in popular education 
by private bodies. For historical and social reasons (one of which was the 
retention of slavery until 1888), education in Brazil was long regarded as the 
prerogative of the privileged classes; and later—when this attitude began to 
change—merely as the exclusive responsibility of the Government. The atmos- 
phere of informed interest produced by the Campaign is a powerful influence 
in securing the active and direct co-operation of private bodies in the work of 
fundamental education. 

The approximate number of school classes conducted by cultural and religi- 
ous bodies, under the Campaign, was 2,000 in 1947 and this figure has been - 
maintained in subsequent years. The Manufacturers Social Service finances 
300 classes in Sao Paulo; the Catholic Social Action’s contribution consists 
of 150 classes in the capital and dozens more in various states; the Federation 
of Evangelical Churches maintains numerous anti-illiteracy field offices in 
different localities; and other organizations carry on similar work. Moreover 
private co-operation has not been confined to running schools: premises have 
been made available; publicity has been afforded; and material has been 
donated. Many private schools lend their own premises for extension classes; 
the press and radio have given the fullest co-operation without financial 
reward; and various industrial and commercial enterprises have paid for the 
printing of teaching material. Furthermore, in some localities such as Cachoeira 
do Itapemirim (Espirito Santo), special associations have been formed for 
the maintenance of schools, and in Sao Paulo another association was founded 
with the special object of publishing books of popular appeal, under the title 
of the ‘Neo-Literates’ Library’. 

Increased co-operation must be secured in the future from individual volun- 
teers, i.e. those willing to teach from one to several illiterates in their own 
homes; the National and Regional Services supply the necessary material 
on receipt of a simple written request. More than 200,000 copies have already 
thus been issued; and during the three years of the Campaign more than 


half a million letters and circulars have already been sent out to induce people 
to volunteer. 


CONCLUSION 


The Adult Education Campaign thus in progress in Brazil since 1947 was 
discussed in detail by the experts who met in August 1949 at the Inter- 
American Seminar on Adolescent and Adult Education, and high praise was 
given to the authorities and people of Brazil for their efforts. The Brazilian 
Government, for its part, indicated its willingness to accept the principles 
laid down at that Seminar for the future conduct of the work, and also the 
techniques recommended by Unesco. The programme for 1950 does, in fact, 
already include many of the measures recommended by the Seminar. 

The National Adult Education Service (Ministry of .Education, Rio de 
Janeiro) has published a series of pamphlets describing the progress of the 
campaign and its results. Copies of these and specimens of teaching and 
publicity material will be gladly sent to educators of any country on request 
to this Service. 


Rio de Faneiro 
2 January 1950 
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SCHOOL CO-O?PERATIVES 


AN EXPERIMENT IN CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION IN BRAZIL 


This report was prepared by the Food and Agriculture Organization and made available 
to a Technical Meeting on Co-operatives held at Lucknow late in 1949. For permission 
to reprint it here we are indebted to the FAO. 


FOREWORD 


& 1s no longer necessary to argue the case for the development of co-operatives 
as a means of improving farm production, cheapening costs and raising 
levels of living through the promotion of mutual help. In less developed 
countries, however, there are serious impediments to the development of 
co-operative associations. These impediments often arise from the prevailing 
poverty which saps initiative, as well as from indebtedness, dependence on 
landlords, and the opposition of vested interests. But they result also from 
illiteracy, lack of knowledge of co-operative principles, and of business methods, 
lack of confidence among peasants in their ability to manage a co-operative 
enterprise, and suspicion and prejudice against something which is new and 
untried, or which perhaps has been tried and has failed elsewhere. 

There is no single road to success, but education is an essential process by 
which the impediments may be overcome, and a co-operative structure erected 
on secure and lasting foundations. Education is, of course, a very general 
term and covers a variety of forms and methods, which can be applied at all 
stages of life. To convert an unfavourable environment into one in which 
co-operative ideas can emerge and flourish is not an easy task to accomplish 
in a day; but one requiring patient and sustained effort. Where primary 
schools exist, they provide one important educational medium, all too fre- 
quently neglected, by which an understanding of co-operative principles can 
be inculcated among succeeding generations, and parents may be influenced 
through their children. This is not simply a matter of the study of co-operative 
principles in schools, but also of the practice of co-operation through school 
co-operatives. 

The following study is a preliminary report by FAO on school co-operatives as 
they have been developed in Brazil. It is published in the hope that it may be 
of interest, not simply as a novelty among forms of co-operative association, 
but also as an effective means of promoting both co-operative and general 


education among rural youths, and as a method of self-government along 
democratic lines. 


ORIGIN OF SCHOOL CO-OPERATIVES IN FRANCE 


The School Co-operative Movement, in its actual educational concept, was 
initiated in France in 1919, just after World War I. Professor B. Profit, a 
Superintendent of Elementary Education, had the idea of organizing the 
school children in co-operative associations in order to help the schools — 


which were damaged and impoverished by the war—to repair their buildings 
and modernize their equipment. 


The first school co-operative was called Les Petites Abeilles (The Littles Bees), 
a name selected by the members of the co-operative themselves. 

The undertaking was not an easy matter. Nevertheless, the self-sacrifice 
of the teachers and the guidance given to the movement made it possible, 
ten years after the first unit was set up, for Professor Profit, in a speech made 
in 1929 on the subject of the progress of this enterprise, to recount enthusias- 
tically the manner in which the movement which he had initiated had spread 
to the other French provinces, the accrued material benefit of which at that 
time amounted to 500 million francs. He made the following statement: 

‘The results which made it possible to transform our schools were not achieved 
merely as a result of the pronouncing of a magic word. In order to imbue the 
students with the willingness to make a small sacrifice and to work for an 
ideal, it was necessary to interest them and to create in them new reasons and 
motives from which they could derive satisfaction. The greatest of these 
satisfactions was for them to find themselves treated as adults and no longer 
as children. When they have reached the stage where they are considered 
sufficiently adult to collect resources, they should also be sufficiently reasonable 
and mature to be able to spend such resources and to manage them. The 
greatest pleasure which they derived was through the recognition of this right. 
For the exercise of this right, it was necessary, however, to establish rules and 
regulations, to create an association (co-operative), to vote a constitution and 
by-laws, to call meetings, to hold discussions, etc., all of which, we know, they 
found highly gratifying’.+ 

According to a letter of 2 August 1949, from the Office Central de la Coopération 
a l’école, Paris, France, ‘many experiences have shown the great influence 
that school co-operatives exert on rural education’ as well as on the formation 
of a co-operative consciousness which is so important to the co-operative 
movement in every country. 

At the present time there are in France 13,000 school co-operatives 
associated with the Office Central de la Coopération a [’école, with a membership 
of over 400,000 children.? 

From France the school co-operative movement spread out to other Euro- 
pean countries, and also to other continents. 


SCHOOL CO-OPERATIVES IN BRAZIL 


Objectives of School Co-operatives. The aims and purposes of school co-operatives 
in rural areas in Brazil are primarily and essentially educational, such as: 

1. To mould, develop and select rural leaders, with a strong understanding 
of local conditions of rural life and the ability to solve practical problems of 
farms and farmers. 

2. To create, develop and generalize a ‘co-operative consciousness’ in rural 
communities. 

3. To show, practically, to the students that it is much easier to solve 
common problems and carry out community plans by co-operative effort. 

4. To strengthen the links between the school and the children’s families. 

5. To take care of the school and improve its environment; to make the 
school a pleasant centre for social, recreational and educational activities 
in rural areas. 


1. Quoted by J. Monserrat: Cooperativismo e Cooperativas Escolares, 1949. Secretary 
of Agriculture, Porto Alegre, Rio Grande de Sul, Brazil. 

2. Bulletin de Renseignements, January-February, 1929, p. 21. Office central de la 
Coopération a I’Ecole. 
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6. To help the community in social, economic and educational campaigns : 
Red Cross, hospital, sanitation, library, museum, reforestation, recreation, etc. 
(These types of activities develop a ‘public mind’ in the children.) _ 

7. To promote school parties, sports and excursions of educational or 
recreational value. 

8. To organize a library for the children and a museum for the school. 

g. To accustom the future members of the community to work together, to 
discuss in meetings, to explain freely and frankly their own ideas, to say 
clearly what they need and what they want, to claim their rights as well as to 
fulfil their duties. (Through free discussions in general assemblies and com- 
mittees on by-laws co-operative programme and policy, income and expenses, 
and through the vote and elections, the students are really ‘learning by prac- 
tising’ the fundamental principles of democracy, and consequently they are 
moulding themselves in the lines of good, useful, and conscientious citizenship). 

10. To promote ‘learning by doing’ practical things, ‘learning by prac- 
tising’ co-operation, and to develop a conscious pride in being a member of 
the co-operative and a useful member of the community. 

Economic aims of School Co-operatives. Although the purposes of this type of 
co-operative are essentially educational, to be practical it must have some 
economic aims, such as: to purchase school materials for the students; to 
purchase playthings, candies, etc., for recreation and picnics; to equip a 
handicraft shop, a kitchen; to take care of gardens, orchards; to raise bees, 
chickens, pigs; to organize and take care of a park for the school; and finally, 
to obtain preliminary instruction and some training on soil conservation and 
reforestation, use of selected seeds and fertilizers, control of pests and plant 
diseases, etc. 

The economic achievements of the co-operative are a strong link between 
the school and the children’s families, with appreciable advantages for the 
school itself and as an approach to adult education. Furthermore, the school 
co-operative affords one of the most effective ways of teaching with ‘rural 
flavour’ without the danger of going so far in vocational rural education as 
to prejudice the fundamental principles of general education. 

The establishment of a School Co-operative. As can be seen, a school co-operative 
is a school itself, a school inside the school, a school of practical things as well 
as a spiritual approach. Membership is limited to boys and girls registered in 
the school, assisted by an understanding teacher with a broad conception of 
the fundamental principles of co-operatives and their importance for the 
country as a means of promoting a better economic system and increased 
rural welfare. 

The co-operative, if so decided by the general assembly, could also organize 
a special category of membership—honorary members—for people who give 
noteworthy support to the activities of the association, either in its social and 
educational approaches or in its economic achievements. 

The success or failure of a school co-operative greatly depends upon the 
devoted guidance of the teacher in charge. The teacher has the key position 
in the association, though only as a guide. Therefore he must receive a prelim- 
inary training in co-operative principles and functions, and must believe 
in the social, educational and economic importance of the movement as 
one of the best means to improve the living conditions of farmers and rural 
communities. 

The general procedure for the establishment of a school co-operative as 
practised in Brazil may be described as follows: 

First step. The teacher calls all students for an informal meeting, explains 
and discusses with them what a co-operative is, its social, educational, and 


economic approaches, the reason why they should organize a co-operative 
association, what the aims and purposes of the co-operative should be, etc. 
The first meeting must be very informal with free speech for all students; all 
kinds of questions should be patiently answered. After that, if the students agree 
to get together in a co-operative, they should appoint or. elect a committee 
(five to seven members) to draft its by-laws and co-ordinate its organization. 

Second Step. Working Committee. The teacher should explain to the mem- 
bers of the committee the significance of the by-laws for the co-operative 
(like the constitutions for the country), and the main points to be considered 
in drafting the by-laws. Even though there is already a-model of school co- 
operative by-laws, the members of the committee should discuss them article 
by article, not only for the purpose of making any modifications they like, 
but also to be able to answer and explain any question arising during the 
discussion in the general assembly. 

Third step. The committee calls a general assembly which functions as in 
any other type of co-operative, with discussion and approval of the by-laws, 
election of the Board of Director, Finance Council, etc., establishment of 
plans, programmes, and policies, and final organization of the co-operative. 
Whenever possible, it is good policy to have all grades of the school repre- 
sented in the administration (Board of Directors and Finance Council), in order 
to obtain better integration and broader understanding among the children 
within the co-operative. A representative of the government branch for 
co-operatives, if feasible, should attend the general assembly, giving official 
and moral support to the association, and strengthening the co-operative 
feelings of the children. 

Fourth step. After the by-laws are approved and the whole administration 
organized, the Board of Directors should take steps (a) to put the co-operative 
in legal form according to the rules of the national co-operative laws; (b) to 
get in contact with the Extension Service or County Agent, if such system is in 
existence, to set up the programmes for farming, home economics, handi- 
crafts, etc.; (c) if there is no Extension Service available, to use to full extent 
such government branches as Fomento or any other government service (federal, 
state or municipal) for promoting agricultural development or rural welfare. 

The school itself, the Extension Service, the community, or the state should 
provide the appropriate land for the co-operative experimental farm. 

It should be emphasized once more that all initiative and action must be 
taken by the students; the teacher merely gives general instruction, sugges- 
tions, guidance, advice. 

The teacher is entirely responsible for the educational approaches of the 
co-operative, and should be the link between the association and the Extension 
Service; the latter should be responsible for technical instruction in relation 
to the farming and home economics programmes. There should be, of course, 
a good understanding between both, because in some ways the teacher acts 
as a representative of the Extension Service within the school. 

It is well understood that the Extension Service has an important function 
in the success of school co-operatives: assisting the teacher; giving technical 
orientation to the children; supplying seeds, fertilizers, small farming and 
handicraft tools; teaching how to control pests, plant diseases, and erosion; if 
possible, supplying hives, chickens, pigs; showing motion pictures on agricul- 
ture, soil conservation, rural life, education, co-operatives, etc.* 


1. Some educators are of the opinion that only students from the two more advanced 
grades should be elected and responsible for the administration of the co-operative. 

2. Whenever possible the children’s families should be invited to view the films as 
an approach to adult education. 
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The teacher is also responsible for the observance of co-operative prin- 
ciples according to the doctrine and the law. In that way, the teacher is the 
link between the school co-operative and the government branch for co- 
operatives. 

It follows, therefore, that a sound and successful school co-operative move- 
ment requires the close working together of the government branch in charge 
of rural education, the government branch in charge of the co-operative 
movement, and the Extension Service. 

The Capital of a School Co-operative. The capital of a school co-operative 
consists of: admission fees, subscription shares, proceeds from sale of farm 
products and handicrafts, contributions of honorary members and other 
contributions. . 

As in any other type of co-operative, the capital is variable, depending on 
the number of shares subscribed. The minimum amount of capital, however, 
does not have the same significance as in other types. A school co-operative, 
in accordance with its educational and economic aims, can start with any 
amount of capital, but a minimum equivalent to the value of 25 shares should 
be fixed. In any case, if the school itself, the community, or any other source 
could initially make some financial contribution to the co-operative, it would 
be a strong stimulus to the children in their first steps toward the accom- 
plishment of the main objectives of the association. This would be an import- 
ant psychological factor, for it would not only provide material assistance 
but would also give the students a feeling of importance—the idea that they 
are being considered a ‘new element’, well appreciated in the community life. 

The value of shares should be low in order to make it easy for all students 


to become members of the co-operative.1 The same can be said about the 


admission fees which are designed to meet, at least partially, the expenses 
of setting up the administrative services of the association. The payment of 
shares can be divided into two to five instalments in order to facilitate mem- 
bership for children belonging to families with low income. 

School co-operatives do not pay interest on capital, neither do they make 
payment of ‘dividends’. Out of any cash funds remaining on the balance sheet 
at the end of the fiscal year, 10 per cent should be deducted for a reserve fund, 
and the remainder should constitute a ‘special fund’ to be used for cultural, 
social and recreational purposes. 

Nevertheless, some farm products can be distributed free to the children’s 
families, if so decided by the general assembly, in order to strengthen the 
links connecting the school, the school co-operative and the families. 

Group activity and individual responsibility. In carrying out the programmes of 
a school co-operative, the activities have to be performed by groups; groups 
may be organized either on the basis of age or on the basis of school grades. 
In order to exercise the capacities and abilities of all the members, every 
student should have a rotating responsibility for the work of his group. 

The association should be managed and operated as any other type of 
co-operative, but with the necessary adaptation, particularly in relation to 
the rotation of work and responsibility, in order to give equal opportunities 
to every member to exercise his ability for leadership. It is not out of place 
to emphasize again that economic activities of a school co-operative must be 
subordinated to the educational achievements. 

A school co-operative is not very different in its educational approach 
from a 4-H Club, but its methods are different. A children’s co-operative is 


1. The following is a suggestion to be adapted to the special rural living conditions 
of each country: Value of share, $1.00. Admission fee, 50 c. 


like a small university of practical things, a small picture of life. According 
to a French writer, ‘Une coopérative scolaire est, pour les enfants, une petite 
image de la vie.’ 

Although co-operatives should also be organized in high schools, their edu- 
cational influence is stronger and more efficient among the children of primary 
schools. ‘This is very understandable; the minds of young children are the 
best soil for seeding ‘good ideas’ which will bloom later in ‘good actions’. 

The moulding, developing and selecting of rural leaders, with a strong 
understanding of local conditions of rural life and the ability to solve prac- 
tical problems of farms and farmers, as has been said, is one of the most 
important functions of school co-operatives in rural communities. 

The first three articles of the by-laws of a school co-operative in France 
will give an exact idea of the extensive field of education afforded: 

Students in the first grade boys’ class of St-Etienne-les-Remiremont decided : 

‘1. To learn to take care of themselves under the direction of and following 
the advice of their teacher, in order to utilize their leisure time properly and 
to become conscientious and enlightened citizens later on. 

‘2. To make an effort, in beginning their training for adulthood, to learn to 
co-operate with and love one another, starting from the time they enter school. 

*3. To undertake self-instruction by the direct observation of phenomena 
with which they are familiar or of subjects which the community has been 
able to procure them (for study).’ 


THE SCHOOL CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN BRAZIL 


The pioneer of the school co-operative movement in Brazil is Dr. Fabio Luz 
Filho! who started a school co-operative campaign in 1931-1932 along the 
lines of the French movement. The idea was incorporated into the Brazilian 
Law on Co-operatives (Decree 22,239; 19 December 1932) and in August 1933, 
under his personal assistance, the first school co-operative in the country 
was set up in accordance with the new law, in the city of Cruzeiro, State 
of Sao Paulo. 

In the beginning, the school co-operative movement in Brazil was very weak, 
and had many ups and downs. Federal and state government branches to 
promote, organize and supervise co-operative associations are now engaged 
in an extensive campaign for school co-operatives in urban as well as rural 
areas. Many co-operative writers, with or without official responsibilities, are 
publishing articles, pamphlets, bulletins and books on the educational value 
of school co-operatives, and it is interesting to note that experience has shown 
that such a campaign should be addressed especially to the teachers of elemen- 
tary schools as the most efficient method of successful propaganda.? 

The Brazilian law on co-operatives provides for the organization of school 
co-operatives in public and private schools and universities; some states have 
issued legislation supplementary to the federal law in order to stimulate the 
promotion of school co-operatives among the state educational institutions. 
The state of Bahia went further in its legislation and made the organization 
of school co-operatives compulsory in all state schools, integrating the 
fundamentals and practice of co-operation in the school programmes, as a 
principle of youth education;? however, the results have not been very 
promising, mainly because the school teachers were not well prepared for such 


1. J. Monserrat: Cooperativismo e Cooperativas Escolares, p. 95. 
2. Boletim de Cooperativismo do Estado do Rio de Janeiro, No. 35, Jan. 1949. 
3. Decree No. 12,849, August 4, 1943. 
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a mission, and perhaps also because a sound co-operative movement could 
not be organized under compulsory action. 

Some state government branches for promoting, organizing and super- 
vising co-operative associations have special sections for school co-operatives 
and co-operative education, headed by teachers with a high conception of 
the importance of the co-operative movement for the country as means of 
promoting better living conditions and social welfare. The state of Paraiba 
organized a Federation of School Co-operatives (October 30, 1947), and the 
state of S40 Paulo is also planning to organize its school co-operative federation. 

The government service for co-operatives in the state of Rio Grande do 
Sul, in collaboration with the Secretary of Education, is considering a plan 
for the organization of co-operatives in the state educational institutions. 

School co-operatives in Brazil, of course, are always exempt from each and 
every federal, state, and municipal tax. 

In this way the school co-operative movement has acquired new strength 
in the last few years, particularly in those states where special emphasis has 
been laid on the educational campaign. 

To-day there are in Brazil about 3,000, co-operatives of all types, of which 
600 are school co-operatives. Although the growth of the movement is not 
as swift or as strong as it should be, there is much hope for the future, mainly 
because the idea is growing among government officers responsible for the 
co-operative movement in the country and is gaining followers among the 
school teachers, at the national and state levels. 
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RADIO IN THE SERVICE OF FUNDAMENTAL 
EDUCATION 


by FERNANDO TUDE DE Souza 


FR a country as large as Brazil, where there are immense tracts with a 
population of only about one per square mile, it is easy to understand 
the exceptional importance of radio and of motion pictures as means of educat- 
ing the people. In the sparsely peopled rural areas it is an economic impossi- 
bility to provide schools for all children. Furthermore, there is the serious 
problem of adult illiteracy—according to recent statistics, more than 55 per cent 
of adults and young people cannot read and write. The effect of an ignorant 
home on a child who receives little more than two years of schooling is dis- 
astrous. Brazil’s problem of fundamental education for adults is therefore of 
tremendous importance and requires an immediate solution, above all, a 
mass solution. 

The radio and the cinema have a big job to do, and they are doing it very 
efficiently. The Ministry of Education and Health has set up a Servigo de Radio- 
difusdo Educativa (Educational Broadcasting Service) and an Instituto Nacional 
de Cinema Educativo (National Institute of the Educational Cinema), with some 
of the best equipment in the world. The Institute produces documentary, 
cultural and scientific films and already has a catalogue of more than 700 films. 
The Educational Broadcasting Service has two stations, one of medium wave- 
length and the other for the short wave band, and has up-to-date plant for 
recording and research. The influence of the 14 hours a day during which the 
Ministry of Education’s broadcasting stations are now in operation can easily 
be measured, even in the programmes of the commercial stations—for in 
Brazil radio stations, as in America, support themselves by commercial adver- 
tising. The only stations which operate entirely under the British system, with- 
out advertising or any kind of propaganda, are those of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. 

The cinema and the radio cannot entirely replace the school, but they are 
splendid adjuncts to the work of systematic education, and a valuable sub- 
stitute in areas to which the school has so far failed to penetrate. I do not 
advocate the use of the radio to teach people to read and write—not that that 
is impossible, but I do not consider the solution economical: it depends too 
much on the willingness of the listener and requires, for success, that someone 
be present to act as a teacher. In Brazil, we regard the radio and the cinema as 
aids to the illiteracy campaign—they are ‘palliatives’ rather than a ‘specific cure’. 


EDUCATION RATHER THAN INSTRUCTION 


Audio-visual means can work wonders in the dramatization of everyday prob- 
lems in rural areas, and, while offering recreation, can provide also most 
useful teaching. Health and hygiene campaigns, which closely affect the inter- 
ests of all, are particularly suited to radio and motion picture treatment. It is, 
however, necessary to know how to use these means. We must not think in 
terms of a universal radio or cinema, of a method which will serve the city 
and the country alike, or which would be just as good in France, India or 
the U.S.A. as in Brazil. The radio and the cinema, in their educational aspect, 
have local attributes. We must consider with the greatest care the type of 
audience we are aiming at, and know their customs and their preferences. 
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The war furnished Brazil with interesting broadcasting experiences, owing 
to the need ofa continuous psychological mobilization of the people in the cause 
for which we fought. The broadcasting effort directed from abroad at the 
Brazilian people proved a failure because it lacked local flavour. The best 
results are obtained when a basic or documentary subject is presented by a 
local producer. I am therefore wholly in favour of the organization of national 
services, such as those of the Ministry of Education of Brazil, not only for the 
production of recreational material but also for purposes of education. 

The secret lies in sounding out the preferences of the people and giving them 
what they really require. In commercial radio it is erroneously claimed, in 
order to justify certain rubbishy programmes, that the public prefers them and 
must be served. Such an attitude argues ignorance of the function of this great 
medium of mass communication. A North American—Robert Hudson I 
believe—once defined radio as communication by sound, adding that a sound 
which does not transmit an idea is a thing without meaning. Everything that 
is done in the field of broadcasting can, and should, have an educational 
meaning. A simple programme of popular music can be as educational 
as a lecture given through the microphone. Everything depends on how 
it is presented and on the picture which the programme transmits to the 
public. 

The réle of government,.in countries where broadcasting is conducted under 
the American system, is to maintain a cultural service without any commercial 
or political propaganda. The Brazilian experience in this connexion offers the 
greatest encouragement. The Brazilian commercial stations are now offering 
a number of educationally inspired programmes, many of them based entirely 
on programmes organized by the broadcasting stations of the Ministry of 
Education. 


INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS 


I could mention dozens of extremely interesting experiments in radio broad- 
casting that are being carried out by the Ministry. We shall select a few, of 
aifferent types, to illustrate our work. For example, over a period of six months, 
the station asked its listeners to write and say what they would like to hear. 
At the end of that time, the Director’s staff drew up statistics and found that 
listeners oreferred the music of Beethoven. That programme, which had been 
called ‘Serving the Listener’, was followed by the programme, “Great Masters”’. 
In this programme, the lives and works of favourite composers were explained. 
This has been done, so far, with no less than 23 great composers and the pro- 
gramme commands one of the largest listening publics in Brazil. What the 
Brazilian public, in the most widely different parts of the country, is today 
asking to hear, affords striking proof of the educational work which has 
been accomplished, listeners being delighted by the reponse to their prefer- 
ences and by the provision of the desired information. 

Among the Brazilian public of today, there is an eager demand for radio 
drama. These dramatizations, which are called novelas and are mostly thrillers 
or plays of human passion, take up, perhaps, the greater part of programme 
time. The stations of the Ministry of Education have endeavoured to adopt 
the method used by the commercial stations, but with a more ethical purpose. 
They give radio plays for children, incorporating admirable instruction about 
the earth, life in the country, the secrets of music, etc. A programme was 
created with the title ‘This wonderful world’, which in dramatized form 
presented the lives of all who have contributed to the welfare of humanity. Bio- 
graphical and other facts are woven into these plays, and there is no great 


scientific discovery or human event which is not dramatized for our listeners. 
Examples are the story of streptomycin, of the vitamins, of penicillin, of the 
meson, the peace theories of Gandhi, the life of Einstein, the struggle for 
Human Rights, the problem of hunger throughout the world, and so on. Thus 
an outstanding educational task is accomplished which is at the same time 
extremely popular. , 

To carry out its programmes of radio dramatization, the Broadcasting 
Service of the Ministry of Education established a ‘radio-theatre’ course. 
About a hundred young amateurs were carefully selected by means of various 
tests. They were then given six months’ training, in subjects ranging from 
the anatomy of the voice to the technical details of the various parts of the 
equipment, especially the microphone; and from courses in good Portuguese, 
with correction of pronunciation and other language faults, to lectures by 
theatrical experts and eminent men of letters. The personnel obtained by 
this process is excellent and many of these young people provide first-class 
actors for various commercial stations. 

I could mention many examples of the success of these efforts. A short 
while ago, for the celebration of Einstein’s 7oth birthday, Unesco sent us a 
programme containing essays by three great scientists on the work of their 
colleague. We did not present the programme in the form in which Unesco 
sent it to us, because we knew that in that way it would have no appeal for 
the Brazilian public. We prepared a dramatization of Einstein’s life and 
worked into it, also in dramatized form, what scientists, for example Arthur 
Compton, of the United States, had written about him. The result was splendid. 
I received a letter from a university professor, who said: ‘For the first time in 
my life, I have been able to understand the theory of relativity. I can thank 
the radio for that’. 

There is the case of the humble labourer who wrote to our station, enclosing 
the small sum of five cruzeiros ‘to help the courses’ and saying that he had always 
wanted to learn, but ‘was ashamed to go to school along with children and 
young people’. The correspondence received by an educational radio station 
can supply material for an excellent interpretation of the general state of 
education and of the réle which a well-planned work can play in the service of 
the masses. 


COURSES BY RADIO 


A convincing example of the use of radio in adult education can be seen in 
the success of the courses given by our stations. Not less than 4,000 Brazilians 
are regularly enrolled and do all the exercises at home, following the pro- 
grammes and sending in their work to our correction service. Experience has 
shown that the best method for courses at the intermediate level, which are 
those most in demand, is that of a simulated classroom consisting of the teacher 
and two or three pupils. The dialogue, anticipation of the pupil’s reply, the mis- 
takes that are then corrected by the teacher, all produce a more practical and 
useful effect than the ‘straight talk’ or conventional classroom methods. When 
we wish to teach children by radio, we always use the dramatized form. It 
is only at a higher level that the methods of lecture or of readings have any 
possibility of success. 


Radio broadcasting began in Brazil in 1923 when a group of scientists and 
men of good will, headed by Professors Roquette-Pinto and Henrique Morize, 
founded the first broadcasting station at the Academy of Science. This station 
marked the beginning of exclusively cultural broadcasting in Brazil. The 
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group struggled on until 1936, when the competition of the commercial 
stations forced it to discontinue its patriotic work. This group of idealists 
then approached the Ministry of Education and Health and offered it the 
entire equipment of their pioneer station, so that the station which had been 
founded at the Brazilian Academy of Science might never be used for purposes 
other than popular culture. The Ministry of Education accepted the offer and 
organized the Educational Broadcasting Service, equipping it with powerful 
modern transmitters and an installation which is among the best and most 
complete in the world in the educational radio field. 

Now, in 1950, in view of the splendid results obtained by its stations, the 
Brazilian Ministry of Education is planning the installation of four new high- 
power transmitters, three short-wave and one medium-wave capable of reach- 
ing distant parts of the world, certainly the whole of the western hemisphere, 
for further educational effort on a vast scale. To house the new transmitters, 
the Ministry will construct, in one of the poorer suburbs of Rio de Janeiro, 
a large building which will serve as a real community centre built around the 
radio, in this way expanding the benefits which educational broadcasting is 
already providing for the people. 

By this means, the ideal of the pioneers of 1923 is being implicitly followed, 
and even enlarged upon. 


THE RADIO IN INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


Brazil is working zealously for international co-operation. An example of 
this effort is to be seen in the programmes, broadcast each week by the Min- 
istry of Education’s stations, entitled ‘Momento Cultural’—glimpses of the 
culture of France, of the United States, Canada, Uruguay, England, etc. 
These are half-hour programmes giving cultural information about our friends 
in other countries, including also music of the country concerned. These 
programmes are very popular with the public and are splendid vehicles for 
teaching the masses about other nations. 

Special programmes with the international motive are organized for children 
and adolescents. Contests are held, such as the ‘What Country is This?’ pro- 
gramme, in which facts of geographical, historical, literary and scientific 
information are mentioned about a given country. Contributions to the welfare 
of humanity by men of that country are narrated and typical music of the 
country, including its national anthem,is played. The children have to say 
what country it is and send in a sketch relating to that country. The results 
have been excellent. 

Another interesting programme is one of a voyage of three young people 
around the world. They relate incidents and facts about the countries visited 
in their imaginary journey, and music typical of the various places is 
played. This series, called ‘Each People has its Song’, is very popular among 
Brazilians in their teens, and it gives them useful information along with 
lots of fun. 

The Unesco programmes are broadcast every week, and the Educa- 
tional Broadcasting Service offers to reply to all requests for information 
about the work of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. 

In its co-operation with the Unesco plan of combating the ‘fear of science’, 
the Service organized a programme for children from the age of six years up, 
explaining the great achievements of science. This was something quite new 
and has given good results. Again, in the programme on ‘Manual Arts’ the 
international motive is stressed for children. 


PROGRAMMES FOR WOMEN 


A field in which the educational work of the radio can do much is in special 
programmes for. women. Women listen to the radio for more hours than any 
other group: it is through the women, especially housewives, that first-class 
educational work can be accomplished. In daily programmes we give useful 
information covering all the problems which women encounter daily, from 
domestic matters to social, literary and health problems. People successful in 
the professions are invited to give brief talks on their specialities. Courses are 
also given in making the home more attractive. The reaction to the programmes 
is encouraging and constructive. 


PROGRAMMES FOR RURAL AREAS 


We have three types of programme: one for children of the rural districts, 
called “The Little Farmer’; a programme for farmers, called ‘Brazilian Land’; 
and a third entitled ‘For Housewives in Rural Areas’. These programmes 
are given daily. Useful instructions are given, in the simplest possible form, 
and we send seeds, miniature tools for the children to plant gardens and 
orchards, books and pamphlets for housewives on food and cooking, fruit- 
canning, etc., as well as on problems of animal-raising, planting seasons, crop 
harvesting, etc. 

In a country in which more than 70 per cent of the population lives in rural 
areas, in communities of less than 5,000 inhabitants, the value of this radio 
teaching is evident, and results so far are very encouraging. 

The stations of the Ministry of Education readily grant transmission rights 
in their programmes. Many loud-speaker services in small communities relay 
our agricultural and other programmes to hundreds of listeners assembled as 
collective audiences in the local squares. 


CONCLUSION 


In this commentary, we have given particular attention to the radio, although 
the application of the cinema in Brazil also has a great influence. But since 
the influence of the radio at the present time is the most far-reaching of all, 
and since half the world’s population cannot read or write, but can hear, we 
have preferred to call particular attention to this medium of mass commun- 
ication. 

The Brazilian experience does not yet solve the problem, but it can be 
studied as one of the most effective means for spreading fundamental educa- 
tion in the world. The wireless can and must play a decisive part in mass 
education, as a vehicle of education, rather than as a means of instruction. Without 
prejudice to the commercially organized systems, the wireless can render out- 
standing service in the fulfilment of the task which Unesco proposes as the 
best bulwark of peace: the struggle against ignorance, poverty and disease. 
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SOME FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION MATERIALS 
FROM BRAZIL 


ss following pages give an illustrated account of the readers, follow-up liter- 
ature and the posters used in Brazil’s campaigns of fundamental education. 
Much of this material is prepared centrally in large quantities and technically 
—paper, printing, binding, etc.—it is of a high standard. Further materials, 
produced by the different states to suit their special conditions or needs, are 
not shown here. 

Even readers who know no Portuguese will find the Brazilian methods 
instructive; and any who wish to follow up this brief glimpse by studying the 
actual booklets should write for copies to Rio de Janeiro to the Government 
department concerned. Key addresses are: 


For material on the Adult Education Campaign: 
Ministério da Educagao e Satide 
Departamento Nacional de Educagao 
Servigo de Educagaéo de Adultos 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


For materials on Health Campaigns: 
Ministério da Educagaéo e Satide 
Servicgo Especial de Satide Publica 
Diviséo de Educagao Sanitaria 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


Ministério da Educagéo e Satide 
Servigo Nacional de Educagaéo Sanitaria 
Avenida Churchill, 97-8° and., $.807 
Caixa Postal 1379 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


For materials on the Co-operative Movement: 
Ministério da Agricultura 
Servigo de Economia Rural 
Edificio da Pesca, 3° and., 
Praga 15 de Novembro, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


For materials on Educational Broadcasting : 
Ministério da Educagaéo e Satide 
Servico de Radiodifuséo Educativa 
Praga da Republica, 141-A 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


11. Limpeza e saude 
Chave cha che chi cho chu 


— Limpeza e saude sao duas 
coisas que andam juntas. Limpeza 
do nosso corpo, da nossa roupa, da 


cha ru to 


cha lei ra 


che fe fa cho cha ma da nossa casa, do quintal da nossa 
chi ta cha ma cho ve casa, da agua que bebemos, das 
chim chi ne la chum bo coisas que comemos. 
“a Se ae Uma fessoa que lava as maos 
3 com freqiiéncia (quando se senta 
a l & mesa, quando entra em casa ao 
ilha lha lhe thi lho lhu chegar da rua, quando mexe em animais, quando sai 
da privada), sO com ésse simples habito evita muitas 
ta lha te tha mo lho bo lha tain : hs : 
fa tha re lho Ayes ik i Ha doengas como o tifo e as disenterias, que 
f : sao mesmo chamadas doencas das ma@os sujas. 
ma lha o ve lha o lhei ro mi lho A 4 é F 
rate See ha fo thei ro Po site Ha doengas, que sao trazidas por parasitas 


(moscas, baratas, pulgas, piolhos, percevejos, chu- 
rach ati tiuees “eee Cha oes} As >. te thas peste) os q‘ais sé se criam onde haja falta de 
estéo molhadas. V& fechar o paiol. Sendo o ear A 

Ha doengas cujos germes se espalham 4 flor 
che fe ‘nos chamaré & ordem. Esti mesmo uma da terra, especialmente em casas do campo, onde 
chu va ra da for te! nado existam sentinas ou latrinas bem feitas. Nao 
existindo latrinas bem feitas, os germes de certas 


Ole a cherver, aes Charro! | tran eon uma pret ote pe 


O asseio é a verdadeira base da saude. 


Pages from Ler and Saber, the first two 
texts for illiterates. Reduced to half- 
size. Note use of ‘key-words’ and drills 
in Ler. The second reader gives informa- 
tion of practical use. 23 
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Leia éste jornal. Voce 
nao perders o seu tempo! 


Leia-o em vox alta pore 
OS $eus amigas que sinda 
nao saber Jer. 

Mostre ass seus amigos 
como € facil aprender a ler, 
& quanta coisa afi! ¢ agra- 
davel « gente encentra nos 
jornais e nes livros, 


Conte a seus companhel- 


‘vos, que ainda’ née ssibam 


ler, que ogore existem esco- 
los noturnas pora rapazes, 
moscos, homens e mulheres. 

Explique a éles que nes- 
sas estolas a gente nada 
page. Os livros tembem sac 
dodos de graca. 

_Diga-lhes que e dever de 
todo bom brasticire saber ler 


2 eccraver. Se vee estudou— 


ece tam 


pouco, procurs, 


Aeon eneaies ay 


RIOUEZAS BO BRASIL 


U Brasit @ o pels met Mision 

ds América do Se, 6 € @ segunda de 
Pay oF Ameneels, 

O teria dy Srasils iguat é dé 

ima gointe parte de tedes a terres 

do munde, Apenas 5 paises fem meals 


tervey GO Que Gs, 
Quose SO milkdes de pessoas < 
medent 


voom w Erovl_ 2 mosses 
tis de oth ¢ mois ma de Sek 
metros quaiteados. 

& Brasil é também um os de 
Goendes ngQueras wotireis— 

€ 2 maor peodeter de cate do 
monde, Tem oc magretsasyrens atualt 
ds ferme, que ae calculom em 34 pithdes, 
ky tomwlasing. g 
‘Sumoy g acgunds pais do monde 
Aa eeducie die cece ey toovbeey, a 
Preaugde Ge fates Fa ane taranjon, 
tangennan, ee 
aie een 


nde, lugar AS a 
Owns c Aree Barren a wel 
Setuie le HnNeleN tee do roused ne 

yenmetarg tho: a quenhe ba deed 
Katie, Gey) Fhe Crintde de gage 
awe wey Wee 

ONCUNS > ah VA RA Wel Eas 

fay braless 
prodese 4s: 


JORNAL 


as que noo saber. - 


Noticias da Quinzena ie Maio : 


beg, 


mM, unt cerss 2a 

adrantudas. 
Nunca ¢ ford 

der, Nunca! 

Os que nan sober ic 
como ceges, porque de 
deconhecer muitos derma 
ufos e beles coisas de vide 
Quem aprende sler fam- 
bem aprende « conhecer sme 
thor o mundo, u trabelhar 
melhor, a sora! OHS, a -vi- 
ver mis fellx, « defend 
mot a soude. 

Este jornel estara agui 
de 15 era 15 dias, para voce 
@ seus amigos. 

Ele ha de trazer sempre 
palavras de encorajamento 
para todos que desejom me- 
thorar 6 suo insfrug: 


_ E tera também por fim 
mostrar que oquéles, que sa- 


em e devem ojudar 


RNa Bi oe 
‘tena ay ANY i isa 
HHeisll again yadlin adie niga esaleest, 4 
ane Won Satan gta! foebias Baier, oe Nabe 
BR agertelten, alga ee HAN 
Eqwer\ennenden) gutting OR, RINE pets 
Ha ‘Hrantannblon’: Neate aan, uF 
Reeders sabayh aw eating) 
Ae thallkatfia, quemetAle We mexreRnRy: Wiis a 
soe all eae bas: guia Vee 
st AWB, ee at 
jades © ansboubente ey Bsn 
Wider fOAieA IN Merial” Riese MLN ele Aire deamie 
BAM yea SA rh le | BAR A abs 
NRar so AON ws: 

Retunihe we Chigiay, @ Stet ps had 
Asalgracive, Myson 
SRN otal obit ‘ation ANN 
Agena le aN NEe es yt, Atria eC Hae, 
REHAB ANE cay cp) Sega tay \owigenii) A aon ae 
at Faddiatny youd eet Akay: jretrauatyy 

fom demenoiet atte HAA Me Reena pale. 
A ie ern ho.” Bievaghaloal wy NARA, Aa 
boty. Wat a ANRIVA Poot AVA HINN MA tne lien a 
‘ean Nea ihW yay WAKAO: Clea MOanRAga AR wield bveesiedas: 
heaeae nn ‘ave argh ONY ent hal ee ie 


ia india eto ne 
peeled ANON. 
Aad (AORN NAY, Hivntg ahh 


phn) Ww ne 


AON) HAN ane AN 
PHAR Wa nti \ \ 


Fra onnee ie) 

et! A 

SEN a 
SREY hig 


Nain ia olelhbal eae 


Va. PURE, ide : 


& gee io mois. 
des desemes gucres um 


i 4 $tecate penser sébre ¢ 


= € prssande voce sobere 

was te = <omo genkhar 

ss thet edetor os 
melhor. 

gente atresode & 


saizdte 


bs compunherros € aes 
ao sabom fer, que 
hee 6S stokes aatarnes, por téds 
parte. asds podem apronder. 


Go cation ensing, voce mesina, a By 


aes, ey 8 Pee 8- emigng 
Fieqis\ wan (atid me 


ota ve 


daponivel, onto oseveva para és 
nSERVICO DE Aco 
EDUC, - 
‘ ADULTS 


Mande 9 sen enderéoo 
Huger, ‘rua, niimars, Estade we Terr. 
fore 2 recebedd de grace ws livres 
etertiriay porta ansinat sou amigas. 
No ang paininde muitos mithares 


Jy paMINES Ossi ajaderoh o educa 


eae de pee, 
Ajode vere tamidim T 
Exviing ad mmemng a wets a 


torae mals prdlkama Se ada, hater 


| 


QUADRO I 


BASES PABA A DISTRIBUICAO DE 10000 CLASSES, NOS TeRM 
DECBETO N.° 19518, DE 26 DE AGOSTO DE 165 Oe RO 


UNIDADES DA 
FEDERAGAO 


(31-XIb45) 


Bm 1m 
89 34 5 TB 
474 424 77 013 
13 485 1070 
1 G3 784 2 620 
41 1 4l4 
1 383 290 172 911 39 075 133 836 
91S 648 114 456 41 R22 
2341 789 292 7H 4 412 198 312 
860 119 107 515 43 769 63 746 
1 592 $42 199 105 69 184 129 921 
3 009 410 376 176 144 988 21 188 
1 085 380 13 173 43 40 89 733 
1204 151 = 181 
607 362 75 920 37 612 38 308 
4 387 972 S48 496 134 821 413 675 
T SO4 26S 949 283 563 24 385 989 
865 070 108 134 66 665 41 469 
2 069 452 258 681 161 920 96 761 
1 975 607 246 962 224 642 22 320 
8 051 658} 1 006 457 737 ‘219 162 
1 384 530 173 066 109 174 63 802 
1 319 647 164 056 154 923 10 033 
3718 9068 44 863 300 85 563 
30 761 28 152 

37 600 78 090 


The opposite page shows the Campaign 
wall-newspaper, ‘Everybody’s Paper’. 
Above—a page from one of the manuals 
published as a guide to teachers. Below 
—the almanach Sadde for 1949. It 


DISTRIBVIGAO DE 10000 CLASSES 
OE ENSINO SUPLETIVO 
PELAS 
UNIDADES OA FEDERAGAO 


j ? 
FS PAULO! sai AMO 


Oe "s 


gives a calendar, short articles and 
jokes, puzzles, health hints—in fact 
everything that might interest a rural 
family. The health propaganda is care- 
fully presented. 


One of the health posters—a particularly 
successful one, in clear red and white. 


Below—a page from a health booklet 
Maria Pernilonga, the cartoon treatment 
of malaria. The mosquito, says the text, 
doesn’t drink water, beer (or anything 
else, she drinks blood). 


Opposite—another health poster in 
vigorous colour, ‘Use mosquito nets’. 


A health game for class use. The rods 
and counters correspond to various 
foods; teams in the class add together 
their scores for the previous day’s 
meals. (The cake belongs to Unesco’s 
photographer rather than to a diet- 
conscious teacher.) 


ok Soe Be A 
a. coucanve 


SRASIL 


CAMPANHA 
OE EOUCACAD 
OE ADULTOS 


IM a COLA 
po Dress rs 
Nacionar 


© Deearramenra 
MADIONAL 


Some frames from a 
health filmstrip, an- 
other production made 
jointly by the educa- 
tional and health au- 
thorities. 


me Ge zoclhas ee 


Umcasic « sree  — Zesine pee pinta, 


hs ace 


Eden sae AREA asin ait 


ae aerace ne 
ARATE COE Sera 


SRC 


A wall-chart for schools: how the school 
co-operative can take up bee-keeping. 29 
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NOTES AND RECORDS 


Oversea Education (Published for the Secretary of State for the Colonies by 
H.M.S.O., London, Quarterly, Is. net) carries in its January 1950 issue a 
reasoned and constructive criticism of Unesco by W. E. Ward. The article 
measures Unesco against its aims and purposes and places a double set of 
implications—for Unesco itself and for the people in Britain. 

One of Mr. Ward’s remarks concerns this Bulletin: it needs more infor- 
mation, more technical information, from all over the world. This is true. In 
a journal with so wide and varied a readership one tends to be superficial 
or vague. When a field worker in country X writes of his experiences for 
foreign colleagues he feels compelled to give a great deal of background 
information and to slur over the detail of day-to-day work. Yet the craft of 
teaching and the profession of education are themselves international; tech- 
nical accounts of the setting up ofa training centre or an experiment in language 
teaching translate readily into other tongues and countries. The first article 
in this issue of the Bulletin, by Dr. Lourengo Filho, is an example of what can 
be done; and so too are the careful studies in Oversea Education. 

The Bulletin is, in fact, receiving contributions from all over the world. The 
problem now is to define more sharply what readers want. Two suggestions 
are: more technical detail in articles; and a greater range of short items 
(perhaps only a paragraph or a few lines) reporting on progress or new devel- 
opments in projects. 


UNESCO SEMINARS 


In November-December of last year a group of 68 educators met at Unesco’s 
Asian Seminar on Rural Adult Education. This was held at Mysore under 
the joint sponsorship of Unesco and the Government of India. Some 18 States 
were represented, together with observers from UN, FAO and WHO. The Semi- 
nar aimed to bring together experienced educators, administrators and expert 
consultants, to study the methods used or proposed in their countries for 
solving specific problems and to draw up practical action programmes for 
improving the living conditions of rural people in Asia. 

The ‘workshop’ technique was used throughout. The Seminar was divided 
into four study-groups concerned with the following main areas of concen- 
tration: 

Group 1: Literacy (aims, teaching methods and materials). 

Group 2: Health and home life problems (individual and public health, 

the position of women, child welfare and family life education). 

Group 3: Economic aspects (agriculture, co-operative organization, rural 

small industries). 

Group 4: Social life and citizenship (rural community organization, cit- 

izenship education, and intercultural and international understanding). 

Background data for the use of the study-groups was secured by reports 
presented by each delegation on the development of rural adult education 
in their respective countries. A central library of books, pamphlets, journals 


and audio-visual aids, supplemented by group libraries, provided detailed 
documentation. 


Co-ordination of the work of the Seminar was secured through frequent 
plenary sessions, regular meetings of Seminar staff, including a specially 
delegated Co-ordinator, and the publication of a daily bulletin which con- 
tained brief progress reports of the work covered by each study-group. The 
Seminar staff comprised Mom L. Pin Malakul (Thailand) as Director, and 
Dr. H. A. Salman (Iraq), Dr. S. Y. Chu (China), Dr. D. Spencer Hatch 
(Costa Rica) and Professor A. N. Basu (India) as Chairmen of Study-Groups 
1-4 respectively. Drs. Frederick J. Rex and I. Rodriguez Bou served as Unesco 
Consultants; both had attended the Inter-American Seminar on Illiteracy 
in the Americas held earlier (July-September, 1949) and brought the results 
of this Seminar to the Asian meeting. 

Important conclusions reached by the study-groups include: 

Group 1: Reading skills should be taught through perception of complete 
thought units, and not syllable-by-syllable or word-by-word; the preparation 
and effective distribution of materials specially designed for the newly-literate 
should receive top priority in the plans for adult education in Asian countries. 

Group 2: Minimum rural health service requires a midwife for every 
5,000 people, a health centre for every 10,000 and a dispensary under a 
medical officer for every 30,000. 

Group 3: Knowledge of scientific agricultural practices utilizing improved 
small implements should be diffused chiefly by means of practical demon- 
stration techniques; cottage crafts and rural small industries should be devel- 
oped to alleviate prevalent under-employment of the agricultural population 
in Asian countries; co-operative organization is necessary for almost all rural 
economic activity from financing to production and marketing. 

Group 4: Citizenship in local, national and world communities should be 
a dynamic concept which expresses itself in activities as well as social attitudes. 

The main recommendations of the Seminar were that every country or 
region should encourage the establishment of special agencies for training 
adult education personnel and for producing literature and other teaching 
aids; and that follow-up seminars on a regional or national basis should be 
organized. 5 

An information bulletin on the Seminar has been issued in English by the 
Ministry of Education of the Government of India. The full report and 
proceedings of the Seminar will shortly be published by Unesco in English, 
French and Spanish. 


TEXTBOOK EXHIBIT 


Unesco’s task of helping the exchange of educational ideas and techniques 
between countries calls for a variety of vehicles. There is, for example, the 
question of textbooks used in fundamental education. How can these be 
appraised and diffused? An experimental step was taken in January, with the 
help of Belgium, France, Holland, Indonesia and the United Kingdom: sets 
of textbooks were brought together, a group of national experts prepared a 
report, and the books themselves were placed in a portable exhibit for display 
in turn in the four European countries. 

The results of this experiment will show whether the visual form of present- 
ation in a public place is likely to attract the people—educators, students, 
officials and publishers—who are concerned with fundamental education. 
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